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S DEFENSE mobilization gets under 
A way, cities are facing greatly in- 
creased costs for labor and mate- 
rials, loss of employees to the armed forces, 
curtailed expenditures for capital improve- 
ments, new expenditures for civil defense, 
and reductions in federal grants not directly 
connected with defense. 

In some fields, as in civil defense for ex- 
ample, cities have proceeded on their own 
as well as they can because leadership at the 
federal level has been slow in coming. With 
regard to personnel, cities are making inven- 
tories of employees subject to military service 
as a basis for requesting deferments and 
planning for replacements (p. 38). Even 
though selection standards may be lower, it 
is possible and desirable to employ the best 
available person for the job and to have sep- 
aration rules that take this into account 
when the emergency is over. 

Local pay rolls and debt are going up 
while assessed valuations are leveling off 
(p. 36), and cities are advised to cut their 
budgets (p. 36). If operating costs continue 
to rise, how can expenditures be reduced? 
This is the dilemma some cities face. A useful 
guide is the Check List On How Cities Can Cut 
Costs, issued in 1949 by the International 
City Managers’ Association. 

City managers have developed various 
techniques of evaluating performance as 
guides in determining whether the work is 


the News 


being done properly and at the lowest cost 
(p. 29). In auditing municipal operations 
city managers work through their depart- 
ment heads, and the personality of the man- 
agers themselves as well as their ability to 
negotiate are important factors in the man- 
agement process (p. 26). 

Significant news includes the trend to- 
ward more pay increases for city employees 
(p. 41), the separation of city school systems 
from control by the city council (p. 41), 
adoption of insurance plans for city employ- 
ees paid for by cities (p. 42), provision of 
periodic health checkups for city employees 
at city expense (p. 43), adoption of sewer 
service charges by several New York cities 
(p. 42), and the payment by the state gov- 
ernment of expenses of firemen attending a 
three-day short course at the state university 
(p. 44). 

New techniques of interest to city admin- 
istrators include: broadcasting the entire 
council proceedings by radio (p. 34); re- 
organizing the police department in Des 
Moines to consolidate related services, to 
reduce the number of division chiefs report- 
ing to the head of the department, and to 
adopt one-man patrol cars (p. 38); the adop- 
tion of a modern personnel system in Rich- 
mond, California (p. 40); and the inaugura- 
tion of in-service training programs for ad- 
ministrative personnel in Phoenix, Arizona, 
and Dayton, Ohio (p. 42). 
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The Art of Administrative Leadership 
By MILTON E. MUELDER* 


Head, Department of Political Science and Public Administration, Michigan State College 


A brief analysis of personality and negotiation as factors 
in the management of men. 


ECAUSE administration is concerned 
with the actions of men, administra- 
tors are repeatedly confronted with 

problems which transcend the impersonal 
procedural arrangements necessary for an 
operation. Because of the vagaries of admin- 
istration, the profession cannot be reduced 
to a science but it may by some be devel- 
oped into an art. Administration has all the 
fascination and perplexity inherent in the 
behavior of an association of men who may 
develop a group consciousness but who 
nevertheless as individuals possess personal 
ambitions and real personal problems. ‘Top 
administrators themselves, especially able 
and energetic ones, will be stirred by high 
motives, by essentially egoistic considera- 
tions, or by a touch of both. 

The behavior of man is governed by so 
many imponderables that definitive answers 
as to what course of action administrators 
should take in the management and guid- 
ance of men can rarely be formulated. The 
problem is further complicated by the fact 
that no two administrative situations are 
completely identical, and the application of 
ready-made formulae of administrative prin- 
ciples is often not so effective as a sense and a 
feel for what a particular situation requires. 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Muelder spent most of the 
five years from 1944 to 1949 in planning and admin- 
istering various aspects of United States military 
government operations in Germany. This article is 
an abstract of a paper which Mr. Muelder presented 
at the Cooperative Conference for Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools, held in Chi- 
cago in July, 1950, under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Northwestern University; the 
original paper has been published in the proceed- 
ings of the conference in a volume entitled Leadership 


in American Education (University of Chicago Press, 
1950, Vol. XIII, pp. 67-78). 


One of the most impressive things for the 
student of administration to observe is how 
in the functioning of an organization certain 
offices may attain stature and prestige and 
how these same offices may also suffer an 
ignominious denouement. And this decline 
may occur without any change in technical 
arrangements, that is, no change in assign- 
ment of duties or in responsibilities, no 
change of personnel classifications or the 
like, but solely because of a change of incum- 
bents. The close relationship between the 
change of incumbents and the importance 
and decline of an office applies to almost all 
positions, whether that of secretaries, heads 
of departments, superintendents, or presi- 
dents of academic institutions. 

Two extremes usually obtain in the atti- 
tude of staff personnel toward the responsi- 
bility of an office. There is either the ap- 
proach of assuming maximum initiative and 
responsibility permissive under the frame- 
work of assigned responsibility, or there is 
the attitude of assuming the least responsi- 
bility without endangering loss of position, 
which under civil service protection or other 
systems of tenure is not too difficult to do. 
Individuals falling under the former cate- 
gory give an organization vitality, zest, and 
meaning. 

The second category of individuals from 
which, unhappily, no organization escapes 
entirely may be characterized as those who 
sit tight, are officially correct, and who in- 
variably wait rather than suggest orders for 
themselves. They assume no responsibility 
for thinking through how their particular of!- 
fice can contribute most effectively to the 
good of the organization, and in only the 
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narrowest sense do they contribute to policy 
implementation. 

A further factor which intrudes itself into 
the whole complexity of staff behavior is the 
very real and often justified concern of per- 
sonnel about their economicsecurity. Invary- 
ing degrees this concern will reflect itself and 
create real blocks for administrative heads 
in obtaining from their staff honest, or at 
least clear-cut, reactions and opinions about 
policy making and policy execution. With 
one ear cocked to the ground to gain some 
clue as to what the boss might like, a puppet 
behavior sometimes emerges which poses a 
trying problem for the incumbent who sin- 
cerely wishes to draw from his staff their best 
thinking and advice. For the annoying ob- 
sequious opportunist, suggestions for reme- 
dial action will not even be attempted other 
than to recommend that his influence be 
neutralized as far as feasible. 

But for the average sincere and conscien- 
tious worker who is at heart selfless in pur- 
pose but who nonetheless is completely de- 
pendent on his job for his family sustenance, 
some good may be accomplished by assisting 
and encouraging him to broaden his pro- 
fessional contacts and abilities and to build 
useful contact bridges with other organiza- 
tions and institutions. The knowledge that 
there are other positions open does strength- 
en the individual to be independent and 
forceful in expressing his views and ideas. 

Whenever a particularly able and dynam- 
ic person, whose influence in an organiza- 
tion has extended appreciably beyond his 
own office, leaves for a new post or resigns, a 
vacuum of power is created. The vacuum 
fills very rapidly. Persons of unsuspected 
ambition may struggle to fill the gap and 
appropriate to themselves the power and in- 
fluence once wielded by others. It is difficult, 
at times even hazardous, to give a complete 
appraisal of, or an unqualified recommenda- 
tion of approval for, a person seeking an im- 
portant administrative post unless one knows 
how that individual will conduct himself 
once given the opportunity and responsibil- 
ity to exercise power. It is not always pos- 
sible to have this knowledge, and one is 
forced reluctantly in some cases to take a 
long shot in making recommendations. 


Few accomplishments in administration 
enjoy such esteem and importance as the 
skillful handling of negotiations. This ac- 
complishment is indispensable for effective 
self-expression in organization and is nec- 
essary to the individual to gain a sense of 
well-being and adjustment. Conversely, an 
inability to communicate ideas successfully 
precipitates frustrations and unhappiness. 

The cultivation of the art of negotiation 
does not belong exclusively to the concern of 
diplomats. In fact, the official diplomat’s 
work may be less difficult, less acrimonious, 
and less complicated than the resolution of 
differences within an organization, particu- 
larly in a strong, healthy organization where 
differences of opinion, approach, and inter- 
pretation are not only freely tolerated but 
even openly invited. Once policy has been 
formulated, of course, collective or common- 
front support of that policy by the entire 
organization is necessary. 

It is in the formative, plastic stage of pol- 
icy making that the art of negotiation is par- 
ticularly critical. Rules of conduct for ne- 
gotiation, which is primarily a problem in 
the appropriate expression of ideas for a 
given situation, are extremely difficult to de- 
fine. Personality factors and idiosyncrasies of 
a thousand complexities and varieties come 
to the fore and are never the same for two 
individuals. An individual must express him- 
self and conduct negotiations in a manner 
that is natural and effective for him. 
The thoughtful administrator will inquire 
whether in these tasks he is performing to the 
best of his abilities, and he will evaluate his 
handicaps and shortcomings. One grows 
from experience in administration through 
much soul searching. 

It is further submitted that the following 
qualities deserve consideration with refer- 
ence to the art of negotiation: firm substan- 
tive background in the subject under discus- 
sion; lucid thinking; a reputation rightfully 
earned for selflessness of purpose in, promot- 
ing new ideas; and a demonstrable willing- 
ness to appropriate into policy new ideas of 
others which appear convincing and good 
upon presentation. 

Correlatively, a prompt recognition is im- 
perative in spotting the able and dynamic 
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but unscrupulous colleague who primarily 
seeks his own advancement—and at any- 
one’s expense. Unless there is penetrating 
insight into human motives and values, other 
abilities and skills which the administrator 
may possess, such as a full knowledge of ad- 
ministrative principles and techniques, will 
not suffice to save an organization from con- 
fused leadership and maladministration. 
The Socratic principle of ‘know thyself”’ is 
unquestionably desirable for self-evaluation, 
but in administration it is equally important 
to add the corollary: know thy neighbor. 

A great challenge and task exist for the top 
administrator to negotiate policies and pro- 
grams with the staff in such a way as to 
uncover not only important areas of agree- 
ment but also serious differences. Differences 
which seethe underneath the surface, which 
are never reported “‘officially’? and which 
for that reason remain unresolved will dis- 
tract energies and abilities away from the 
performance of important duties. Outwardly 
the behavior and attitude of personnel may 
be correct but the morale of the organization 
may be of the frustrating, tepid variety. In 
watching responses of the staff, the adminis- 
trator must have a feeling and appreciation 
for subtlety and innuendo and possess keen- 
ness in recognizing ‘straws in the wind.” 
The “unofficial’’ together with the “‘official”’ 
reactions and relations between topside and 
staff influence importantly negotiations 
which are undertaken within the organiza- 
tion, and they affect critically the efficacy of 
the whole system of communications. 

The cultivation of good manners and 
practices in negotiations is not only a re- 
quirement for the top-level administrator 
but applies also to all echelons of adminis- 
tration. Good communication applies par- 
ticularly to the boss-secretary relationship 
and to the relations of secretaries in the sepa- 
rate units of the organization. The overstriv- 
ing to be impressive and the desire to show 
superiority at every turn can constitute real 
hazards to successful negotiations at all oper- 
ating levels, whether in giving directions for 
relatively simple, internal office operations, 
or in conducting involved discussions of high 
policy. Unpleasant power complexes not 
only beset heads of important offices, but the 
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secretaries too, on occasion, will exhibit 
snippiness, brusqueness, and other nasty ex- 
pressions of importance and authority which 
are baneful in the extreme to effective ad- 
ministration. 

The confidence and stability which accrue 
to an organization through faith on the part 
of staff in the integrity of the chief are im- 
pressive and fundamental. Conversely, the 
absence of integrity will undermine morale 
and rob an organization of its sense of mis- 
sion. 

It is the top administrator, above all, who 
must sincerely believe in the mission of his 
organization. Without a mission, an organi- 
zation loses its raison d’étre. If in the mind of 
the chief administrator, violence has oc- 
curred to the basic mission so that the pri- 
mary goals for which the organization has 
been established are seriously prejudiced, a 
problem of conscience arises for him. If he 
believes that basic principles are being com- 
promised and that the issues cannot be re- 
solved, there is probably no recourse but to 
resign on grounds of principle. Top admin- 
istrators, like members of their staff, have 
much at stake in giving a superior perform- 
ance and in winning the respect of other in- 
stitutions. It is a real asset to be “in demand” 
elsewhere and a salvation in times of con- 
flict over basic policy and principles. 

A peculiar bent of mind—or however one 
describes the psychological complication— 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, for cer- 
tain individuals to see beyond the furor of a 
skirmish, while others can see far beyond 
and comprehend the over-all design of grand 
strategy, adjusting their plan and course of 
action accordingly. The requisites of good 
administrative leadership are demanding 
because they call for a combination of the 
philosophic and the practical turn of mind 
and for the constant cultivation of both of 
these qualities. On no other group of indi- 
viduals is there imposed such an urgent need 
for flexibility in thinking and for continuous 
intellectual growth. 

Because administration involves the lead- 
ership and management of men, an im- 
personal and aloof relationship between 
chief and staff, however efficient and able 
the incumbent, will for the long pull place a 
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heavy weight on the life of the organization. 
Self-starters are extremely rare, and interest 
and zest wil] generally peter out unless there 
is repeated stimulus given by a chief who for 
his part must devote a substantial share of his 
total administrative efforts to making ap- 
peals, offering challenges, and holding forth 
incentives to his staff. 

To elicit the most and the best from the 
members of a staff, the chief must discreetly 
take them into his confidence and share with 
them his problems and also any glory and 
recognition. Where rapport is good, a staff 
will respond to personal appeals. Organiza- 
tion implies the coordinated action of a 
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group of men under effective leadership; it 
implies teamwork and is predicated on a 
mutuality of respect, devotion, and a feeling 
of working together toward common goals. 

The scope and character of abilities of key 
administrators, their leadership and incen- 
tives, will express themselves through ad- 
ministrative instruments, and they will de- 
termine the direction or lack of direction 
which their organizations will assume. Su- 
perior technical arrangements in adminis- 
tration are meaningful when, under com- 
petent men, they are employed creatively 
and skillfully to realize the purposes for 
which an organization has been established. 


Management Audit of Operations 


Excerpts of short talks made by members of a panel discussion at the 36th Annual 
Conference of the International City Managers’ Association. 


T THE 1950 annual conference of the 
A International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, more than 300 city man- 

agers attended the general session on ‘‘A Con- 
tinuous Management Audit of Operations— 
How Do We Know How We Are Doing?”’ at 
which five city managers made short talks. 
Lyman S. Moore, city manager of Portland, 
Maine, and chairman of the session, in his 
opening remarks stated in part: ““We should 
be able to evaluate our own performance by 
a continuous process of matching that per- 
formance against standards or goals that 
have been established in the budget or by 
other policies adopted by the council. Com- 
parisons can be made in some instances with 
national standards and with the achieve- 


ments of other cities. As a professional group 
we have developed techniques that are 
widely accepted and which have been codi- 
fied in publications issued by our own or- 
ganization. It is our job to make the widest 
possible use in our own cities of the tech- 
niques and standards that are available. If 
we as managers are unable to take an objec- 
tive point of view, how can we expect it of 
the citizens? All of our efforts to measure 
management performance should be aimed 
at the general objective of executing the 
council’s program with the least expenditure 
of time, money, and manpower, and in the 
process to get the community itself, through 
the council, to determine what the program 
shall be.” 


SERVICE STANDARDS AND RELATING WORK TO STANDARDS 


By GEORGE C. SHANNON 
City Manager, Oxnard, California 


ANY of the national organizations of 
+ public officials gather statistics on 
standards of performance and expenditures 
and prescribe desirable standards of serv- 
ice. This information can be useful if ap- 
plied correctly but often it is used as a wedge 
by special interest groups in support of a 


particular activity without regard for other 
municipal services. Such standards must be 
adapted to local conditions and not followed 
literally if the city is to avoid bankruptcy. 

The city manager should analyze the 
needs of the city as a basis for determining 
the amount and type of service the people 
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want and can support. He must consider lo- 
cal physical conditions, probable future 
growth, and the social habits, economic 
status, and even the political attitudes of the 
people. He must be familiar with these fac- 
tors for neighborhood areas as well as for the 
city as a whole. 

When this has been done the manager can 
consider the national standard for a service 
in relation to local conditions. The National 
Park Service, for example, recommends one 
acre of park and recreation space for every 
100 people. This means that Oxnard should 
have 210 acres of parks—a standard that 
would be almost impossible to attain. But 
more park acreage is a necessity and we are 
paying $2,500 an acre for land for parks to 
the extent that our financial ability will per- 
mit us to do so. 

A city should provide municipal services 
at the level that is realistic in terms of the 
standard of living in the community and the 
ability of people to pay. Income dollar avail- 
ability determines standards for individuals, 
and the services performed by cities cer- 
tainly constitute a part of the living stand- 
ard. Obviously, the people must be prepared 
to pay for the kind of service they demand. 
But when a municipal service is far below a 
reasonable level, a manager should consider 
it his long-range duty to work toward im- 
proving it and thus raise the living standard 
in the community. 

Another factor to consider is that com- 
munity needs cannot be ignored in setting 
standards of service for any given city. For 
example, The 1950 Municipal Year Book re- 
vealed that cities of 10,000 to 25,000 had a 
median of 1.47 police officers per 1,000 pop- 
ulation and expenditures were $5.19 per 
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capita. My own city has 1.50 patrolmen per 
1,000 and spends $6.60 per capita. These 
higher-than-average figures are justified be- 
cause of the large number of transient work- 
ers in Oxnard. We give priority to a good 
police force because our people want good 
police protection and local conditions re- 
quire it. 

On the other hand, Year Book statistics for 
fire service show 1.23 employees per 1,000 
population and per capita expenditures of 
$4.53. Oxnard has .79 firemen per 1,000 and 
spends only $3 per capita on the fire depart- 
ment. Local conditions justify the lower 
standard. The moist atmosphere probably 
reduces the fire hazard, almost all houses are 
of semi-fire resistant stucco, and there are no 
tall buildings. Moreover, a few years ago 
fire expenditures were considerably less than 
they are today and the citizens do not favor 
larger expenditures for fire protection serv- 
ice. 

When local service standards have been 
determined, I suggest that the manager 
should set up a system of records and reports 
that will enable him to evaluate and control 
the work and expenditures involved in meet- 
ing such standards. Units of work measure- 
ment must be established wherever possible 
and the monthly departmental reports 
should be designed to report performance in 
terms of such work units, which in turn can 
be translated into dollar cost. Such informa- 
tion will be useful in preparing a work pro- 
gram in support of the next annual budget 
estimates, enable the manager to ascertain 
the extent to which the city is meeting the 
standards of service which have been consid- 
ered desirable, and provide the manager 
with information for use in reporting to the 
council and the public. 


DEPARTMENTAL REPORTING AND WORK PROGRAMS 


By THOMAS F. MAXWELL 
City Manager, Columbia, South Carolina 


VERY city manager spends a large por- 
tion of his time in preparing oral and 
written reports of various types for the coun- 
cil and the public. If the manager is to do 


his job effectively he must have reliable up- 
to-the-minute information about what vari- 


ous departments of the city are doing, have | 


done, or have failed to do. Such information 
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should enable him to evaluate the effective- 
ness with which municipal activities are 
being administered. 

One of the best ways to get essential infor- 
mation is through formal written monthly 
reports prepared by department heads. 
Some reports may be prepared daily and 
others quarterly but the periodic reports re- 
ceived by most managers are prepared 
monthly. Such reports should include com- 
parisons with previous months and with 
similar periods of the preceding year. These 
comparisons indicate trends and call atten- 
tion to situations that may need to be cor- 
rected. 

The responsibility for determining the 
content of monthly reports prepared by de- 
partment heads rests squarely upon the city 
manager. Suggested forms which can be 
readily adapted for use in almost any city 
are contained in a report issued last year by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion entitled Monthly Administrative Reports for 
Cities. The forms suggested in this report for 
14 different city departments were prepared 
with the advice of many city managers and 
specialists in the field. 


When the city manager has put into ef- 
fect an administrative reporting system that 
will provide him with the information he 
needs to manage municipal services, his 
next job is to determine how best to use the 
information contained in the reports. First 
of all, such reports should enable the man- 
ager to make a check on the progress of plans 
and programs and thus provide a basis for 
discussion with the department head re- 
sponsible for each municipal service. The 
finance report will show how actual expendi- 
tures compare with the budget and the work 
program and indicate when it is necessary to 
decrease expenditures in order to stay within 
revenues. 

Information on units of work completed 
should enable the manager to determine 
how nearly the city is approaching the ob- 
jectives of the municipal program and is 
providing a satisfactory level of perform- 
ance. A system of monthly reports also will 
enable the manager to appraise the ef- 
ficiency of administrative operations and 
will serve as a basis of the manager’s own 
reports to the city council and to the public. 


PLANNING FOR REPLACEMENT OF KEY PEOPLE 


By JAMES R. TOWNSEND 
City Manager, Greensboro, North Carolina 


HE task of selecting and training key 
personnel is one of the most important 
management jobs of the city manager. With 
the help and advice of each department 
head, the manager should be assured that a 
qualified employee is being trained as an 
understudy to the more important adminis- 
trative employees. The understudy may be 
an assistant or deputy department head, ad- 
ministrative assistant, or division or bureau 
head. Where qualified men are not available 
the manager and department head should 
plan to recruit, as soon as possible, a young 
person with the proper education and ex- 
perience, and who in time could be trained 
to take the place of the department or bu- 
reau head when he dies, retires, or resigns. 
These steps should be taken as far as possible 
in advance of actual need for a replacement. 


An audit of the key administrative jobs 
involves making a list of the titles and names 
of incumbents of all such positions, and list- 
ing opposite each position the titles and 
names of understudies, either in that depart- 
ment or in some other department, who 
have the basic training and qualifications 
for the higher position. The next step calls 
for an analysis of the training and other 
qualifications of each understudy with a 
view of ascertaining his deficiencies, as a 
basis for developing an in-service training 
program. 

Usually an analysis of training needs re- 
sults in setting up a group in-service training 
program for small groups meeting once a 
week or twice a month, part on city time and 
part on their own time, to discuss the appli- 
cation of administrative principles to their 
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own organization. Department heads, as 
well as understudies would participate in 
this group discussion training. 

A good basis for training at the admin- 
istrative level are the courses offered by the 
Institute for the Training of Municipal Ad- 
ministration conducted by the International 
City Managers’ Association. These training 
courses would indicate to the manager em- 
ployees who have the ambition and interest 
to improve themselves on the job and from 
this group the manager will likely select 
key personnel when the need arises. In this 
way the manager can anticipate in advance 
the need for replacement of key personnel 
and at the same time improve the morale 
and attitude of all city employees. 

The manager in many instances probably 
will seek replacements for certain key jobs 
by hiring men who held a similar position in 
another city. This is especially true when 
there are no understudies. If the city at- 
torney or the city planner, for example, 
should leave his job, the manager may go 
outside the city for a replacement. The city 
manager should know in advance how he 
would go about the job of finding an equally 
good or better man. Another approach to 
this problem is to provide intensive training 
for the rank-and-file employees. Such train- 
ing in the police and fire departments, for 
example, tends to “‘put the heat on” the 
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sergeants and in turn on the lieutenants and 
captains with the result that the officer per- 
sonnel soon is participating in in-service 
training courses. Where this situation exists, 
it is possible for the manager to find a re- 
placement among the captains for the post 
of fire chief when it is vacant. Perhaps the 
same procedure can be applied in the 
finance and other departments where there 
are a number of divisions or bureaus and 
many employees. 

The city manager who provides training 
for qualified young men as assistants to key 
personnel may find that some of these under- 
studies will take higher posts in other cities. 
He then is faced with the need for recruiting 
a replacement for the understudy. 

The job of making an audit of key person- 
nel and planning for their replacement re- 
quires more time than the manager of all 
except the smallest cities can give to it. If the 
city does not have a full-time personnel di- 
rector who can do this job the manager 
should sell the council on the need for an 
administrative assistant. One of the chief 
duties of such a person should be to assist the 
manager in developing a plan for training 
replacements as part of a broad in-service 
training program. Full use would be made 
of any training courses available in local 
colleges or universities. 


ACCEPTED PRACTICES 


By DONALD M. OAKES 
City Manager, Berkley, Michigan 


CCEPTED practices of today may not be 

in use five years from now, and prac- 

tices that were accepted as good in 1940 may 

not be good enough now. This emphasizes 

the need for city managers to keep up to 

date on best practices by reading such jour- 

nals as PuBLic MANAGEMENT and special re- 

ports in various fields, and by attending 
conferences. 

An extremely useful list of accepted prac- 
tices in the various fields of municipal ac- 
tivity is contained in a report, entitled Check 
List on How Cities Can Cut Costs, issued in 1949 
by the International City Managers’ Associ- 


ation. It contains 542 questions designed for 
use by city officials who want to determine 
the extent to which the administration of 
local activities measures up to tested prac- 
tices. The managers of a number of cities, 
with the help of their department heads, 
have checked the items in this report against 
the actual practices in their own cities, after 
eliminating the items that did not apply. 

The manager of a Wisconsin city, for ex- 
ample, has used the Check List in analyzing 
local planning activities. It was found that 
only three of the 24 accepted practices were 
in use in that city. The local newspaper in- 
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formed the people of this deficiency, and the 
city council authorized the preparation of a 
land use survey by a planning consultant. 
This was the first step toward the prepara- 
tion of a master city plan. 

The manager of a Michigan city applied 
the Check List items in his city and found that 
75 per cent of the suggested practices al- 
ready were in effect. The manager, depart- 
ment heads, and council were proud, but 
they analyzed the remaining items to see if 
any of them could be adopted. The manager 
of that city believes that this informal check- 
up together with an outside appraisal of local 
practices every five or 10 years would enable 
the city to keep abreast of the best practices 
in municipal administration. 
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I believe that the manager can take cer- 
tain steps that will help him to keep up to 
date. A reference library, for example, will 
pay good dividends. The manager can draw 
on the knowledge and the know-how of his 
department heads, and encourage them to 
keep up to date by attending conferences 
and taking training courses. Finally, mem- 
bers of the city council who attend the state 
municipal league conferences make a better 
team when ideas are pooled around the 
council table. 

The results of comparing local practices 
with accepted methods of doing a job should 
be used in reporting to the public. The pub- 
lic should be told what is being done to meet 
accepted standard practices. 


FOLLOW-UP AND PERSONAL INSPECTIONS 


By JOHN B. ATKINSON 
City Manager, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


T IS very easy to get deskbound and 
sometimes I do not get away from my 
desk for several days. I never believed one 
could run a factory successfully from a desk, 
and my experience as a city manager has not 
changed my viewpoint. So I plan to spend 
half of every day following up work which is 
being done around the city and making a 
personal inspection of various facilities. On 
my way to the office each morning I usually 
visit two or three public construction jobs or 
other work that is in process. At the office I 
try to get my morning work done so that 
when I go to lunch I can take two or three 
hours going around the city. 

Every Saturday morning I make a trip 
around the city, usually driving 30 or 40 
miles, looking over the condition of the 
streets and street signs, observing the opera- 
tion of the police department, occasionally 
dropping into a fire house or branch library 
for a casual visit. I plan to visit the garage 
and repair shops daily or at least three times 
a week, and as far as possible the branch li- 
braries, police station, incinerator, and 
dump at least once a week. I visit such places 
as dental clinics, health clinics, and recrea- 
tion buildings at least once a month. 


I find there is much value in this constant 
personal inspection. In the first place it gives 
me an opportunity to see what work is really 
being done. Second, it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to know the personnel a good deal 
better. Third, I have a chance to see all new 
installations as they are going in and to see 
what results they produce. Fourth, it puts me 
in a better position to make up the budget, 
for I know what the various departments 
have in the way of equipment and personnel 
and how they are working. Fifth, and not at 
all least important, it appears to me that 
these inspection trips result in substantially 
more alertness in the whole organization. 

During each tour around the city I make 
notes and when I get back to the office I dic- 
tate them and have them distributed to the 
heads of the departments concerned. I may 
write a memo regarding the painting of 
street signs or about the lack of cleanliness 
which I observed in a particular building. 
Quite often my notes to department heads 
are about something more important. Mem- 
os on criticisms of the work of a department 
and on work that should be done are sent in 
duplicate and the duplicate is filled out and 
returned when the work is completed. My 
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administrative assistant follows up these 
memos and if the work is not done within a 
reasonable time we get after the depart- 
ments concerned. This procedure lets the 
department heads know I am aware of what 
is going on. Incidentally, I often write notes 
praising the work of a department or its 
people when such praise is deserved. 

I do not confine my comments to criti- 
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cisms, but whenever possible send a note of 
approval on work that is being well done. I 
never give direct orders to any employees 
while on inspection, believing this is some- 
thing which should be sent through the de- 
partment head. I do not hesitate, however, 
to compliment employees when I see they 
are Carrying out their job in a satisfactory 
manner. 


Municipal Public Relations 





Council on Radio 


Two Wisconsin cities, Waukesha (21,186) 
and Wisconsin Rapids (13,518), are broad- 
casting council meetings over local radio 
stations as a means of keeping citizens in- 
formed. In both cities the station is making 
these programs available on FM at no cost 
to the city. The entire meeting is broadcast, 
and enough microphones are used so that 
all who speak can be heard by the radio 
audience. Nothing is rehearsed in advance. 
According to one city official, the council 
meetings have been more peaceful and more 
consideration is given to other points of view 
in discussion problems, since council mem- 
bers know that the public is listening in. 
Public reaction to the broadcasts has been 
enthusiastic; in Waukesha, in response to a 
‘spot’? announcement, 49 cards and letters 
were received asking that FM council pro- 
ceedings be continued. 


Special Leaflets 


Seven cities have issued leaflets to en- 
close with tax or utility bills. In Clawson, 
Michigan, an Open Letter to Taxpayers, giving 
a breakdown of the activities financed by the 
tax dollar, was enclosed with tax bills. A tax 
leaflet distributed in Schenectady, New 
York, shows how money collected by the 
city is spent, and aid received from the state 
is summarized. 

Brookfield, Illinois, each month mails a 
water department report to its 4,200 water 
consumers to keep the public up to date on 
changes in policy and service. In Junction 


City, Kansas, a pamphlet on street work 
completed in 1950 has been enclosed with 
the water bills. Garden City, Michigan, re- 
cently enclosed with tax bills a folder show- 
ing how the tax dollar will be spent. 

University City, Missouri, has issued a 
two-color folder enclosed with tax bills to 
inform the citizens on a proposed bond is- 
sue. The first page contains a letter ad- 
dressed to the citizens indicating how the 
program of projects was prepared, the sec- 
ond page gives a list of the projects, and the 
third page explains why the bond issue is 
needed. In Shorewood, Wisconsin, a six- 
page bulletin, enclosed with tax bills, en- 
titled What’s Your Share in Local Taxes?, con- 
tains charts on local revenues and expendi- 
tures and budget highlights. The last page 
shows how the tax bill is figured and the dis- 
tribution of the tax dollar among the several 
tax levying bodies. 

Several cities have recently issued special 
reports to inform citizens on municipal ac- 
tivities. In Roseburg, Oregon, an illustrated 
booklet The Roseburg Story reviews accom- 
plishments. Marietta, Georgia, has distrib- 
uted an Annual Report Card which highlights 
the opening of a new hospital, high school, 
and sewage-disposal plant. In Mexico, Mis- 
souri, a question-and-answer leaflet explains 
changes in traffic routing. It contains a form 
which citizens can use in suggesting ways to 
eliminate traffic congestion. Birmingham, 
Michigan, has prepared special tags which 
are left at homes where garbage could not be 
collected due to violation of a city ordinance: 
the reason is indicated on the card and co- 
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operation requested. In Boulder, Colorado, 
a special two-color circular, entitled Save 
Water, suggests specific ways in which citi- 
zens are asked to conserve the water supply. 


Annual Reports 


Twelve more cities and counties have is- 
sued general annual municipal reports mak- 
ing a total of 152 cities that published re- 
ports in 1950. These 12 places are: Arlington 
County, Virginia; Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; East 
Providence, Rhode Island; Farmington, 
Connecticut; Garden City, New York; 
Minot, North Dakota; Mobile, Alabama; 
San Carlos, California; Uvalde, Texas; and 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

The Arlington County report, entitled At 
Your Service, is printed by photo-offset. It 
contains small line drawings to illustrate ac- 
tivities and has several good charts. The 56- 
page Cambridge report is printed in two 
colors and contains many good pictures of 
municipal activities and charts. The cover is 
printed in three colors and shows an airplane 
view of part of the business section and 
Harvard University. The Cleveland report 
is printed in two colors (red and blue), con- 
tains photographs of numerous officials and 
some pictures of municipal activities but no 
charts and graphs. The 37-page Dallas re- 
port with ring binder consists almost entirely 
of pictures of municipal activities. A unique 
feature is a two-page illustrated statement 
describing an average work day with the 
city of Dallas. The report is an excellent ex- 
ample of the kind of work that can be done 
in the city’s own printshop. 
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The last page of the Farmington report 
lists future needs of the town, while the Gar- 
den City report devotes two pages to a brief 
review of the past year and another two 
pages to “Looking to the Future.’’ The 
Minot report contains a brief review of the 
past 50 years written by the city manager, 
contains numerous pictures, and features a 
“‘conducted tour” by Scottie, the city mas- 
cot. The San Carlos report devotes two 
pages to a list of accomplishments and an- 
other page to the plans and needs for the 
year ahead. 

The 78-page Salem report, reproduced by 
the multilith method, covers four years and 
contains many photographs and charts. The 
Winston-Salem report is hectographed in 
three colors and contains many charts, illus- 
trations, and tables. The Uvalde report was 
printed as a special 12-page section in the 
Sunday edition of a local newspaper, and it 
is devoted almost entirely to photographs, 
charts, maps, and tables with short explana- 
tory statements concerning municipal ac- 
tivities. 

Finance department reports have been 
received from Birmingham, Alabama; Bal 
Harbour Village, Florida; Saginaw, Michi- 
gan; Trenton, New Jersey; and Grand Mere 
and Quebec City, Quebec. In Montreal, 
Quebec, the public works department has 
issued an unusually attractive report... . 
Arlington County, Virginia, in addition to 
issuing a general over-all county report, has 
issued separate departmental reports for the 
departments of finance, police, fire, inspec- 
tions, library, child care counselor, public 
service, recreation, and health. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Society for Public Administration— 
Washington, D.C., March 9-11, 1951. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association— 
Dallas, April 23-26, 1951. 

American Water Works Association—Miami, 
April 29 to May 4, 1951. 

American Public Power Association—Chat- 
tanooga, May 7-9, 1951. 


International City Managers’ Association— 
Poland Spring, Maine, September 9-13, 1951. 

American Public Works Association—De- 
troit, September 16-19, 1951. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Detroit, October 8-11, 1951. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Pittsburgh, October 14-17, 1951. 








News of the Month 


Congress Acts on Programs 
of Interest to Cities 


ITIES obtained from the 81st Congress, 
which ended on January 2, much of 
what they wanted—a new social security 
law permitting many municipal employees 
to come under the old age and survivors’ in- 
surance program, a change in the federal-aid 
highway program to permit use of future 
federal grants to retire street project bonds, 
a permanent federal civil defense program, 
a federal ban on interstate shipment of slot 
machines, a number of changes in the fed- 
eral-aid airport program including authority 
for 50-50 matching with federal aid to ac- 
quire airport sites, a census of governments 
every five years, and (in the 1949 session) a 
slum clearance and redevelopment program. 
Congress also extended rent control so that 
cities which have not been decontrolled 
have until March 31 to pass resolutions ex- 
tending rent control to June 30. 

During 1951 and 1952 the American 
Municipal Association, in representing mu- 
nicipal interests in Washington, will seek 
federal legislation to authorize federal pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to cities on real prop- 
erty owned by the federal government, to 
revise the Social Security Act to enable all 
municipal employees to come under the 
old age and survivors’ insurance program if 
the state and local governments so desire, to 
restore the exemption of municipal real es- 
tate transfers from the federal documentary 
stamp tax, to outlaw the interstate trans- 
mission of racing results, to reduce the fed- 
eral admissions tax in order to open this 
source to more cities, to set up federal tax 
incentives to encourage installations of facili- 
ties to prevent air or water pollution. 


Cities Advised to Cut Budgets 


OCAL governments should make every 
effort possible to cut back expenditures 

in this period of conversion from a peace- 
time economy to a defense preparation 
status, according to the Municipal Finance 


Officers Association in a recently issued two- 
page statement on “recommended policies 
for public finance officers.”” The recom- 
mended policies include: 

1. State and local governments should 
study their present operation with emphasis 
on seeking methods for retrenchment in ex- 
penditures to reduce costs and plan only the 
most essential services and capital improve- 
ments consistent with the safety, health, and 
basic welfare of their inhabitants. 

2. Local governments should be prepared 
to seek revenue sources other than those 
they are now utilizing in order to close the 
gap between revenues and expenditures that 
may exist by reason of the changing policies 
of taxation at the federal level. 

3. Present budget procedures should real- 
istically be surveyed in the light of modern 
principles of budget administration. Per- 
formance type budgets—planning expendi- 
tures on the basis of a definite work pro- 
gram—-should be adopted so far as prac- 
ticable. 

4. Borrowings should be at a minimum 
and new debts should be created only for es- 
sential projects which have been designed 
and for which construction will proceed. 

5. Deficit financing should be avoided. If 
it becomes apparent that revenues will not 
be realized to cover appropriations made for 
the year, then expenditures must be reduced 
or additional sources of revenue must be 
found. 


City Finances Tighten Up As Costs 


and Pay Rolls Increase 


URING the past year the number of 
state and city employees increased 3.6 
per cent and pay rolls 5.6 per cent; the 1951 
budgets of a selected group of cities are up 16 
per cent; local government debt increased 
nearly 9 per cent; and assessed valuations 
and tax rates tended to level off with an in- 
crease of only about 2 per cent. 
Employees and Pay Rolls. Government pay 
rolls for federal, state, and local employees in 
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the United States totaled more than $1.5 
billion in October, 1950, exceeding by 9 per 
cent the highest level previously reported 
which was for January, 1950 (see chart). 
The federal government pay roll during the 
year ending in October, 1950, increased 18 
per cent, while state and local pay rolls in- 
creased less than 6 per cent. The total num- 
ber of local government employees in the 
United States, including school employees in 
October, 1950, was 3,247,000, as compared 
with 2,762,000 in October, 1946. The total 
pay roll for all local government employees 
in October, 1950, was $696.2 million, as 
compared with $456.00 million in October, 
1946. 
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Budgets. A survey of the annual budgets of 
24 cities, recently made by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, shows that to- 
tal budgeted expenditures of these cities for 
1951 are up 16 per cent over 1950. Some of 
the increases are due to the inflationary 
trend, according to the Association, but the 
big increases are due to increased costs for 
welfare, hospitals, and institutions or were 
related to the construction of needed im- 
provements. Another factor is the higher 
debt service charges which reflect the sale of 
bond issues during recent years to finance 
capital improvements. 

Debt. Total local government gross debt 
reached an all-time high of $18.3 billion on 
June 30, 1950, according to a recent report 
of the Bureau of the Census entitled Govern- 


mental Debt in 1950. This compares with the 
total of $16.7 billion in 1932 and 1940 and 
$16.8 in 1949. Per capita local debt was $122 
in 1950, approximately the same as in 1940 
and in 1932. 

Cities owe more than half of the total 
debt, $10.1 billion, and special districts owe 
$3.5 billion, or 19 per cent. School district 
debt is 15 per cent of the total, and the bal- 
ance is made up of county and township gov- 
ernment debt. About 48 per cent of all city 
debt is for publicly owned enterprises while 
the remaining is for general government 
purposes. 

The accompanying chart shows that in- 
debtedness of local governments declined 
gradually from prewar levels to a 1946 low, 
and has since risen at an accelerating rate. 
Local government debt in 1950 was over 
three times as great as that of state govern- 
ments. State debt increased sharply in 1950 
reaching a new high of $5.3 billion as com- 
pared with $2.4 billion in 1946. The gross 
debt of states and local governments rose 
about $7.7 billion in the four years ending 
June 30, 1950. 

Tax Rates and Assessed Valuations. The up- 
ward trend in property tax rates and as- 
sessed valuations since the end of the second 
world war leveled off in 1950, according to 
the latest survey by the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research covering 232 cities 
over 30,000, published in the January, 1951, 
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issue of the National Municipal Review. Unad- 
justed tax rates per $1,000 valuation rose less 
than 2 per cent for the cities reporting both 
in 1949 and 1950, the average income 
amounting to 67 cents. Cities of 500,000 to 
1,000,000 showed a decrease of 15 cents 
while cities over 1,000,000 had the largest 
incomes which was $1.30 per $1,000. 

The total assessed valuation of the 232 
cities reporting for each year 1946 through 
1950 increased 21.4 per cent, as compared 
with 11.3 per cent in 1947. Tax collections 
in 1950 were slightly better than in the pre- 
ceding year for a group of 100 cities report- 
ing the percentage of taxes collected for both 
years. In 1949 an average of 96.82 per cent 
was collected, and in 1950 the percentage 
was 96.87 per cent. 


Cities Make Plans to Meet 
Personnel Shortages 


ANY cities are making an inventory of 

employees subject to military service 
as a basis for preventing the manpower 
shortage from curtailing needed services. 
Usually from 10 to 15 per cent of city em- 
ployees are subject to call, according to a 
recent survey by the Civil Service Assembly, 
and the greater losses would occur in the fire 
and police departments. 

Military-leave vacancies in some cities are 
being filled by making “temporary” ap- 
pointments from regular eligible lists; by 
permanent appointments from the eligible 
list, with layoff, demotion, or transfer if the 
incumbent returns; by “emergency” ap- 
pointments; and by increasing the duties of 
remaining employees. In case of further 
drain on employees because of military de- 
mands or a serious lack of qualified appli- 
cants due to competition from defense indus- 
tries, most personnel agencies plan on filling 
nonmilitary leave positions on a temporary 
basis for the duration plus six months. 

Five methods for extending manpower 
sources in a tightening labor market have 
been suggested to public personnel agencies 
by the Civil Service Assembly: 

1. Lowering of grade, qualification, and 
age requirements. Standards should not be 
lowered in an ‘‘across-the-board”” manner 
since this would produce too large a number 
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of substandard employees. Experience re- 
quirements, for example, can often be low- 
ered if accompanied by careful placements 
and adequate supervision. This principle 
has been recognized in recent years in the 
trend toward employing the physically 
handicapped and in making retirement op- 
tional. 

2. Waiving of residence requirements. 
This means of getting more job applicants 
was used widely during the last war. 

3. Use of women. Women constitute the 
biggest and best source of wartime tem- 
porary personnel. 

4. Use of part-time employees. Careful in- 
vestigation will disclose or create many posi- 
tions which can be filled satisfactorily on a 
part-time basis or by two part-time employ- 
ees. Older people, housewives, and some of 
the physically handicapped often can be 
persuaded to do part-time work. 

5. Transfers and interagency cooperation. 
Transfers within agencies as well as between 
agencies should be provided for, in order to 
utilize fully the skill of a particular em- 
ployee. 

Some cities have established committees 
or assigned to the personnel director the job 
of coordinating such matters as keeping rec- 
ords of personnel subject to military service, 
keeping abreast of mobilization develop- 
ments, and contacting Selective Service and 
the armed services regarding deferments of 
key individuals. 


Reorganizes Police Service and 
Adopts One-Man Patrol Plan 


ES MOINES, Iowa, has consolidated 
related police services into three func- 
tional divisions of equal rank—-services, op- 
erations, and inspections. Formerly the 
heads of seven units reported to the police 
chief. 

The services division handles communica- 
tions, records and identification, property 
and equipment, and the city jail. The opera- 
tions division is responsible for patrol, traf- 
fic, vice control, and detective work. 

In the inspections division the primary 
function of the senior inspector is “‘to be the 
eyes and ears of the chief of police’ and to 
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free him from operational details. He is con- 
cerned with effective functioning of all units 
of the department and makes investigations 
and recommendations on the performance 
of the operations and services divisions. He is 
responsible for personnel and training with a 
captain serving under him as personnel and 
training officer. 

As a result of the reorganization the police 
department will place greater emphasis on 
patrol activities, records, and administra- 
tion. One-man patrol cars will be used on all 
shifts in practically all areas of the city. The 
classification of sergeant has been abolished 
and the eight men in this rank were made 
lieutenants. Below this rank employees in 
the uniformed force will be known as “‘police 
officers” instead of patrolmen. 
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The reorganization, recommended by the 
city manager and approved by the city 
council last month, was based on a survey 
made by Lieutenant Henry F. Whaley of the 
Berkeley, California, police department in 
the summer of 1950. Lieutenant Whaley 
recommended that the present vice control 
program eventually be cut in half and the 
patrol force be doubled, and that all depart- 
ment personnel participate in vice control, 
particularly enforcement of liquor control 
laws. The detective and traffic control units 
would also have fewer men, while the com- 
munications and records units would have 
more. If all the recommendations of the con- 
sultant are carried out the present 180-man 
force would be increased to 206 men.— 
LeonarD G. HowELtL, city manager, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 


Same 





lem — To fee ee lee Be 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... . 1935-39 =100 178.4 12-15 175.6 167.5 166.5 175.6 
Municipal Bond Index?...... % yield 1.59 1-18 1.74 2.05 1.70 2.07 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’...... 100,000 pop. 13.6 Dec. ere yA 13.6 
Municipal Construction‘.... . In millions $ 207 Sept. $ 234 $ 143 $ 112 §$ 234 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... . In 1000s 95.0 Dec. 85.0 78.3 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index®.... 1939=100 224.2 Oct. 224.6 206.3 206.8 224.0 
Value of New Construction*.. In millions $2,235 Dec. $2,506 $1,852 $1,409 $2,794 
DE anc Aid averas ewe ah In millions $1,686 Dec. $1,867 $1,401 $1,078 $2,059 
Governmental®........... In millions $ 549 Dec. $ 639 $ 451 $ 331 $ 735 
City Construction Contracts’. In millions $ 176 Oct. $ 207 §$ 151 $ 112 $ 234 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


’ United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


“U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


6 Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of ‘work put in place’’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 


not maintenance and repairs. 


7 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Value of municipal contracts awarded. 











Adopts Civil Defense Plan 


N UNIVERSITY CITY, Missouri (39,595), a 
suburb of St. Louis, the city council recently 
created a civil defense agency with a budget of 
$3,147 for 1951. The city purchasing agent has 
been made civil defense director and one of his 
first steps is to disseminate information about 
what a metropolitan community can expect in 
case of atomic attack and what can be done to 
minimize the damage. City employees will be 
trained and organized for emergency service and 
other citizens will be trained for supplementary 
duty. A study will be made of possible shelters 
and arrangements set up for making medical sup- 
plies available. All this is being done with the 
idea that it can be fitted into any county-wide 
plan that may be worked out. The civil defense 
policy and budget adopted by the council was set 
forth in a four-page report submitted by city 
manager Elder Gunter. 


Adopts Personnel System 


In Richmond, California, the voters recently 
adopted a charter amendment establishing a per- 
sonnel system. It provides for a personnel board 
of five members appointed by the city council. 
Duties of the board include advising the city 
manager on matters of policy regarding the ad- 
ministration of the system; hearing and taking 
action on appeals from employees, city, or tax- 
payers on matters relating to personnel policy; 
and reviewing and recommending changes or 
additions to the personnel rules which are pre- 
sented to the council for approval. The city man- 
ager appoints the personnel director whose duties 
include making an annual wage and salary sur- 
vey in both private industry and other public 
units for the purpose of obtaining data for pos- 
sible changes in the compensation plan. The 
amendment also provides for optional use of 

* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


What American Cities Are Doing* 


service ratings, development of an employee 
training program, nondiscriminatory system of 
selecting employees, and the right of the employ- 
ees to establish labor organizations and designate 
representatives for collective bargaining. 


Reorganize Local Activities 

The number of school districts in Wisconsin 
has been reduced from 6,376 in 1945 to approxi- 
mately 5,200.... Wheeling, West Virginia, in 
November voted to abandon the proportional 
representation system of electing the city council 
which had been in effect since 1935 and at the 
same time adopted a proposal to elect council- 
men from wards. ... Saginaw, Michigan, has 
abolished the airport commission which served in 
an advisory capacity to the city council... . In 
San Francisco the city’s park and recreation 
agencies formerly operated by independent de- 
partments have been merged into a park and rec- 
reation department. . . . In New Orleans the city 
council has appointed a charter committee to 
prepare a home rule charter. 


Basis for Citizen Organization 


A tool for the guidance of citizens in develop- 
ing a community improvement program has been 
made available through the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities and the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Business Research and Development, in a 
35-page report entitled Your Community; Organiz- 
ing for Action (League of Minnesota Municipali- 
ties, 18 University of Minnesota Library, Min- 
neapolis 14). It suggests methods of organizing a 
community council, how to select and to carry 
out specific jobs, use of questionnaires in making 
surveys, suggested by-laws for a community coun- 
cil, and sources of information or services. 


Social Security for City Employees 

The Social Security Agency in cooperation 
with the Council of State Governments has pre- 
pared model agreements to be entered into be- 
tween a state and the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator for the coverage of state and local em- 
ployees under the new Social Security Act. An 
information leaflet, entitled Employees of State and 
Local Governments, has been prepared by the Social 
Security Administration and copies are available 
on request....In Dunn, North Carolina, the 
city council has voted to put city employees under 
social security provisions and has held out the 13 
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per cent from the pay checks of employees, al- 
though the legislature has not yet passed enabling 
legislation so that the deductions may be sent 
to the federal or state agency... . Oklahoma 
was the first state to cover state and local employ- 
ees under the old age and survivors’ insurance 
program of the Social Security Act. Under the 
agreement between the state and federal govern- 
ments, the employees of 135 cities and towns, 70 
counties, 16 county hospitals, and all state em- 
ployees not specifically excluded are covered. 


Pay Increases for City Employees 

In Kansas City, Missouri, salary increases of 6 
to 12 per cent for all 3,825 city employees were 
made effective January 1. This increased pay roll 
costs about 10 per cent. The pay of the average 
employee has been raised 93 per cent since 1941 
while the cost-of-living index advanced 66 per 
cent during the same period. The recent increase 
was based on a survey of wages paid for com- 
parable work by local private employers and by 
other governmental jurisdictions in the midwest. 
New salary levels were recommended for each 
position on the basis of the median of prevailing 
salaries and internal relationships peculiar to 
Kansas City. Salaries of 3,367 employees receiv- 
ing $265 per month or less were upped an aver- 
age of 12 per cent; 319 employees receiving be- 
tween $265 and $340 per month, an average of 9 
per cent; and 139 employees receiving in excess of 
$340 per month, an average of 6 per cent. As a 
result of the pay study, Kansas City has adopted 
a standard five-step salary range plan for all ex- 
cept training positions and a few other specialists 
and has reduced the number of position titles by 
19. 


Adopt Minimum Housing Codes 

Richmond, Virginia, and Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, have adopted minimum housing codes. 
The Richmond code outlines minimum require- 
ments for both new and existing houses with re- 
spect to basements, sleeping rooms, plumbing, 
floors, walls, windows, ventilation, water closets, 
toilets, running water, heat, lights, hallways, 
courts and yards. It provides a penalty of from 
$10 to $500 for violation of any of the require- 
ments. The cost of the enforcement program is 
estimated by the health department at $18,000 a 
year. The Minneapolis housing code regulates 
the construction, alteration, maintenance, occu- 
pancy, use, equipment, and removal of single and 
multiple dwellings. A similar ordinance has been 
adopted in Newark, New Jersey, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, is considering the adoption of a 
housing code. 


Public Housing Pays ““Taxes” 


Public housing projects in some cities are pay- 
ing into city general funds as much as six times 
the amount of taxes formerly assessed against the 
sites when they were privately owned. Although 
low-rent housing projects are legally exempt from 
taxes, housing authorities make payments in lieu 
of taxes up to 10 per cent of the shelter rents as 
their share toward the cost of municipal services. 
In Memphis the housing authority in 1949-50 
paid the city a total of $95,444, as compared with 
annual tax anticipation under private ownership 
from the slum property of $35,649. In lieu pay- 
ments received by the cities of Omaha and Seattle 
during the past several years are more than 
double the taxes collected from the same areas 
before the slums were cleared and the projects 
built. Los Angeles receives more than four times 
and Wilmington, North Carolina, six times as 
much from their local housing authorities than 
the taxes formerly assessed against privately held 
property in the same areas. 


Creates Independent School Boards 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, the school system has 
been separated from the city government and put 
under a separate board in accordance with a 
charter amendment adopted by the people on 
October 17, 1950. The voters also increased tax 
and expenditure limits for both school and gen- 
eral governmental expense. Previously the St. 
Paul school system was operated under the di- 
rection of a commissioner of education, one of 
six commissioners who with the mayor consti- 
tuted the city council. The commissioner of edu- 
cation became the commissioner of auditoriums, 
libraries, and museums when the new charter 
amendment went into effect on January 1... . 
In New York State local school fiscal affairs have 
been separated entirely from the city government 
in cities of less than 125,000 population, effective 
next July 1. City school districts in the city will 
have separate tax limits and the school board will 
have complete freedom to determine its own fiscal 
needs and levy its own taxes. The school boards 
are to be elected by the people. In the past school 
budgets were submitted to the council for review 
and approval. . . . For the country as a whole the 
budgets of city school systems are subject to re- 
view by a municipal agency (generally the city 
council) in 69 per cent of the cities over 100,000 
population, in 58 per cent of the cities of 30,000 
to 100,000, and 48 per cent of the cities of 10,000 
to 30,000, according to the Research Bulletin for 
April, 1950, issued by the National Education 
Association. 








News on Personnel Front 


Farmington, Connecticut, has adopted a cost- 
of-living pay plan effective January 1, 1951. The 
pay range for each position class has five equal 
step intervals, with the maximum 30 per cent 
higher than the minimum. The entire pay plan 
will move up or down one step-interval when the 
cost of living (BLS Consumers Price Index) 
changes 5.66 points from base points set on an 
arbitrary scale. Increases within salary ranges are 
based on experience and efficiency. Both full- 
time and part-time hourly employees are in- 
cluded in the plan. . . . In Phoenix, Arizona, 30 
city employees are enrolled in in-service training 
courses in personnel administration, finance ad- 
ministration, and techniques of municipal ad- 
ministration—all three courses being offered by 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration conducted by the International City 
Managers’ Association. In Dayton, Ohio, 25 city 
employees have recently completed the Insti- 
tute’s in-service training course in public works 
administration and have been awarded certifi- 
cates... . Philadelphia has banned all outside 
employment for policemen and the city’s public 
safety director served notice that violators would 
be punished by immediate suspension and a trial 
before the civil service commission. . . . Sacra- 
mento, California, has adopted an ordinance re- 
quiring every official and employee to subscribe 
to a loyalty oath. . . . Dayton, Ohio, has added a 
part-time nurse to the employee health service 
staff to investigate sick leave claims. . . . Jersey 
City, New Jersey, has adopted a position-classifi- 
cation and pay plan for all employees, except 
policemen and firemen. . . . Bay City, Michigan, 
pays up to $5.20 per month on Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization for all full-time city employees. 


Pays Health Insurance Costs 


Austin, Texas, and Escanaba, Michigan, have 
adopted insurance plans for city employees. In 
Austin (131,964) a comprehensive group insur- 
ance plan for city employees and their families 
became effective on January 1. The city pays the 
entire cost of the insurance for employees. The 
city and the employee share in the cost of hospital 
and surgical benefits for members of the employ- 
ee’s family; the cost to the employee for one fam- 
ily member is $2.89 per month. It is estimated 
that if the average person were to purchase this 
insurance as an individual the cost would be at 
least twice as much as under the plan. Every full- 
time employee who has completed six months 
service is eligible for insurance. Life insurance 
benefits of $7,000 are provided, daily hospital fees 
up to $7 for a maximum period of 31 days, and 
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hospital and surgical expenses up to $365 for any 
one illness are allowed. No medical examination 
is required, and there is no age limit. An employ- 
ee does not have to use a particular hospital, and 
all benefits provided are paid even though he may 
have other insurance. The group insurance in 
Austin is described in detail in a 19-page booklet 
issued by the city manager’s office. In Escanaba 
the city pays the full cost of a hospital-medical- 
surgical plan and a life insurance plan for all per- 
manent employees. Employees who wish to do so 
may cover other members of their family but the 
employee pays the extra cost which, however, is 
much lower than if it were taken individually. 
The life insurance plan provides payment of $750 
at death. Approximately 170 city employees are 
covered and the cost to the city per employee is 
$2.02 for hospital-medical-surgical benefits and 
$1.48 per month for life insurance. Both cover- 
ages are in force only while the employee is in the 
service of the city. 


Hire Women as School Guards 


Women guards have been substituted for po- 
lice to guard school children at 27 street crossings 
in Syracuse, New York, at an estimated annual 
saving of $13,500. To qualify for these jobs, which 
are under the supervision of the police, a woman 
must be under 50 years of age, pass a basic physi- 
cal examination, live near the school, and receive 
at least one week’s training. Newton, Massachu- 
setts, now ha: 20 mothers in an auxiliary school 
patrol, which is directed by the chief of police. 
Members of the patrol are paid $50 a month and 
work 30-minute shifts four times a day. The Park 
District in Chicago, Illinois, employs 84 women 
to guard school children crossing boulevards. The 
women work four hours a day at $1.55 an hour. 
The city is considering a plan to fill every vacancy 
that occurs in 1951 among policemen with school 
crossing duty with a school crossing guard. It is 
estimated that three school guards may be hired 
for the price of one policeman. Other cities using 
part-time school crossing guards are Hammond, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, South Bend, 
Louisville, and Schenectady. 


New Sewer Service Charges 


Three cities in New York State have recently 
adopted sewer service charges: Long Beach, New 
York City, and Schenectady. In Long Beach the 
amount of the charge is equal to the charge for 
water. The charge is shown separately on water 
bills and if unpaid becomes a lien upon the real 
property. In New York City the amount of the 
sewer charge is equal to one-third of the charge 
for water and the charge becomes a lien upon the 
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real property. In New York City the water supply 
may be shut off to premises for non-payment of 
water or sewer charges. In Schenectady the sewer 
charge is 56 per cent of the water charge against 
the real property served by the sewerage system. 
In none of the cities can the sewer charges be used 
for the extension of sewers to serve unsewered 
areas. The revenues from the charge go into 
sewer funds. The Schenectady ordinance adopted 
in November, 1950, does not become effective 
until 1952. 


Parking and Traffic Trends 


In Kansas City, Missouri, the city manager 
has appointed a committee of department heads 
to study methods of determining how city-owned 
off-street parking lots can be financed and op- 
erated. This committee is composed of the chief 
planning engineer, traffic engineer, finance di- 
rector, and research director. This action was 
taken after the state supreme court had cleared 
the way for the acquisition and development of 
off-street parking lots by special assessment. . . . 
In Boston the first city-owned parking garage has 
been put into operation. It is a three-story nine- 
level building with a capacity of 365 cars and is 
leased to a private operator at an annual rental of 
$52,000. The garage cost about $400,000 exclu- 
sive of land. The city plans ten similar garages. 

. A radar device called the ‘‘electro-matic 
speed meter” is being used by several states and 
cities to check motorist’s speed, including the 
state police in Connecticut and Maryland, and 
the cities of Columbus, Ohio, and Garden City 
and Harrison, New York. In Harrison radar de- 
vices are used at school crossings and in residen- 
tial neighborhoods. Fifty-four new signs at town 
entrances warn that the speed is being checked by 
radar and it is hoped that this will curb the 
menace of speeding. . . . In Chicago a new or- 
dinance prohibits jaywalking and pedestrians 
who refuse to cross the street at the corners and 
who won’t wait for traffic lights will soon begin 
getting violation tickets calling for payment of $5 
fines. .. . St. Louis has authorized the purchase 
of 5,000 parking meters for installation in out- 
lying shopping centers. The meters will cost a 
total of $287,000, to be paid from fees collected. 


Requires Periodic Health Check-up 

San Jose, California, requires all city employ- 
ees under 45 years of age to have a complete med- 
ical examination once every three years and all 
employees over 45 to have one annually. The city 
has three classes of standards for physical fitness: 
employees in Class A are acceptable for any type 
of work; in Class B for selected types of work; and 
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in Class C are employable only with specific ap- 
proval of the public health officer. A heart condi- 
tion, several cases of hernia, and a number of 
minor ailments have been discovered and these 
employees have been advised to consult with their 
doctors. Because of the high cost of complete 
physical examinations for all employees, the city’s 
personnel director has made arrangements for 
multiphysical examinations on a screening basis 
and questionable cases are given a more complete 
check-up. These examinations are given by the 
civil service commission with the cooperation of 
the city and state health departments. Another 
city that has recently required periodic physical 
examinations is Indian Hill, Ohio, but the new 
rule applies only to policemen. The action was 
taken when the city found that seven out of ten 
men in the police department were uninsurable 
at normal rates because of minor ailments. Men 
under 35 years of age will be examined once 
every three years at the expense of the city, be- 
tween ages of 35 and 45 every two years, and over 
45 every year. Among other cities that provide 
periodic physical examinations for some or all 
city employees are Cincinnati, Detroit, Louisville, 
and San Diego (see PuBLtic MANAGEMENT, 
March, 1944, pp. 70-73). 


Recent City Finance News 


Cities that have recently issued budget docu- 
ments include Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; Long 
Beach, California; Minneapolis, Minnesota; San 
Benito, Texas; Schenectady, New York; and 
Westerville, Ohio. . . . The city purchasing agent 
of El Paso, Texas has issued a 49-page Purchase 
Manual which also includes various forms used in 
his office. . . . Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has adopted 
a policy that no sewer or water facilities will be 
extended beyond the city limits. . . . Phoenix, 
Arizona, has purchased a pay-roll machine costing 
$4,000 so that all pay-roll functions can be cen- 
tralized in the auditor’s office at a saving of 
$7,000 a year. . . . Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
recently refunded $300,000 of special improve- 
ment warrants at 2.1 per cent interest, thus saving 
the city $30,000. . . . Dayton, Ohio, recently sold 
$4,300,000 in bonds at an interest rate of 1.443 
per cent. . . . Kansas City, Missouri, has realized 
$168,442 from the investment of a portion of the 
city’s bank balances during the past six. years. 
Funds not immediately needed for the payment 
of obligations are invested. . . . In Arkansas the 
state supreme court has held (City of Stuttgart v. 
McCuing, 234 S.W. 2d 209, November 13, 1950) 
that excess tax money voted by the people to re- 
tire bonds issued for a specific purpose cannot be 
used for any other purpose and must be refunded 
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to the taxpayers. .. . Dearborn, Michigan, has 
taken steps to make a microfilm record of assess- 
ment rolls and records in the offices of the clerk 
and treasurer at an estimated cost of $3,000, these 
records to be stored in an underground bomb- 
proof depository. . . . The state of Illinois has re- 
cently cancelled insurance policies on the state 
office building in Chicago and on state-owned 
cars at a saving of more than $40,000 a year. The 
policies covered fire, elevator, plate glass, public 
liability, and boiler insurance. ... Denver and 
Oakland have centralized the handling of insur- 
ance of all types and have solicited competitive 
bids for their insurance requirements. . . . A new 
edition of the manual entitled Purchasing For Small 
Cities has just been published by Public Adminis- 
tration Service. Written by Russell Forbes, with 
the help of staff members of PAS, the manual dis- 
cusses how to establish and operate a central pur- 
chasing system. . . . Seattle, Washington, voters 
last November approved a proposal to issue light 
and power revenue bonds of $25,850,000 for the 
purchase of the facilities of the privately owned 
electric utility which for the past 40 years has 
competed with the city-owned electric light 
plant. . . . The voters of Enumclaw, Washington, 
have voted to acquire the Puget Sound Power 
Company property in that city. 


More Cities Collect Garbage 


The trend is toward municipal collection of 
refuse, according to a recent survey by Public 
Works magazine of 927 cities, with 52 per cent of 
the cities providing such service in 1950 as com- 
pared with 36 per cent of the cities over 4,000 and 
42 per cent of the smaller places in 1940. Twice-a- 
week summer collection service was reported by 
49 per cent of the cities as compared with 46 per 
cent in 1940. Winter collections were made once 
a week in 1950 by 59 per cent of the cities as 
compared with 49 per cent in 1940. Curb collec- 
tions were reported by 26 per cent of the cities as 
compared with 20 per cent in 1940. 


City Sells Garbage Grinders 

The city of Herrin, Illinois, has recently pur- 
chased kitchen garbage grinders for resale to 
householders. Since the city has been unable to 
provide regular garbage collection service, city 
officials believe that the grinders are the answer 
to their garbage disposal problems. No difficulty 
in disposing of the extra sewage load from ground 
garbage is anticipated due to the fact that the 
city recently completed a $300,000 sewage dis- 


posal plant. The city of Jasper, Indiana, also has 
engaged in the practice of purchasing and in- 
stalling garbage grinders, and in Dearborn, 
Michigan, an ordinance adopted by the city 
council late last year requires all commercial food 
handling establishments, as well as all multiple 
family dwellings of more than four units, to install 
garbage grinders within one year. The ordinance 
was adopted after a study by the public works 
department showed that such a step would save 
the city $190,000 per year. 


City-Wide Blood Typing 

Birmingham, Michigan (12,000), recently 
completed a blood-typing program in which 
8,450 persons participated. Birmingham, along 
with Alma, Jackson, and Ypsilanti, was selected 
by the Michigan Defense Council to conduct a 
‘*pilot”’ study to see if it was feasible to blood-type 
all citizens and thus build a walking blood bank 
to be used in the event of atomic attack. The total 
cost of operation, to be paid by the state, was 
about $5,000 or about 60 cents per person. The 
program ran for four weeks and was administered 
by Birmingham’s civil defense director, city 
health nurse, and city manager’s administrative 
assistant. A blood-typing team was stationed in 
the municipal building, two teams operated in 
the city schools, and roving teams visited groups 
where 50 or more persons were to be typed. 


Fire Department News 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, has set a minimum fee of 
$260 for answering fire calls outside the city lim- 
its, while Iowa City, Iowa, has passed an or- 
dinance forbidding the city fire department to 
answer any fire calls outside the city. . . . One of 
the largest short courses for firemen held in the 
country during 1950 was the annual three-day 
school on the campus of the University of Ken- 
tucky which had an attendance of 472. Expenses 
of one fireman from each city in the state were 
paid by the state fire marshal’s office. . . . Voters 
in Brockton and Braintree, Massachusetts, re- 
cently turned down a proposed 48-hour work 
week for firemen. ...The National Board of 


Fire Underwriters (85 John Street, New York 7) 
has recently issued special bulletins dealing with 
response to fires outside the corporate limits, mu- 
tual aid between cities, and outside aid for con- 
flagrations. . . . The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation has published a 330-page Inspection 
Manual for use in fire departments. 
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MARK-TIME MANUAL PARKING METERS 


IN TRAFFIC CONTROL 
‘EARNING POWER 


A parking meter is designed to control traffic. How well it does the job depends upon its 
ability to remain in continuous operation, month after month, year after year, through every 
kind of weather and condition of service. That's why the Mark-Time Manual “Hurricane” 
Parking Meter is FIRST in traffic control. The simple, rugged, Mark-Time construction means 
fool-proof, foul-proof performance without costly “time-out” in the repair shop. 

Scores of cities have found by test and by experience that Mark-Time “Hurricane” Parking 
Meters cost less to maintain .. . by far, give greater service .. . by far... and are more 
popular with the parking public . . . by far! 

A Mark-Time installation on the streets of your city is assurance of continuous, dependable 
operation, and is therefore a far better revenue producer over the years. Your best invest- 
ment by far is the Mark-Time “Hurricane” Parking Meter. 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., of Ottawa, Ontario 
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